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ical fabric in the two countries last named. Permeated with a broad 
sympathy for the cause of universal peace, the book might well be made 
to do yeoman service in aiding to dispel at least some manifestations of 
the repulsion of race which has been one of the most unfortunate con- 
sequences of European expansion. 

W. R. Shepherd. 

The Framework of Home Rule. By ERSKINE CHILDERS. 
New York, Longmans, Green and Company, n. d. — xvii, 354 pp. 

Mr. Erskine Childers's Framework of Home Rule is a powerful plea 
for the fullest measure of self-government for Ireland. The volume 
is divided into two parts, of which the first presents historical analogies 
between Ireland and the United States, Canada, Australia and South 
Africa, while the second contains a careful study of the present con- 
dition of Ireland, in regard to government and finance, and an analysis 
of the problems which must be solved in any successful scheme of 
home rule. 

The parallel drawn by Mr. Childers between Canada and Ireland is 
close and striking. He shows how economic stagnation, discontent, 
unrest and finally open rebellion resulted from the denial of self- 
government to the North American colonies. He tells somewhat 
fully the story of the troubles that led to the sending- out of the 
Durham mission in 1838. He points out that the one result that the 
British Parliament tried most strenuously to bring about by the Canada 
Act of 1839 — the counteracting of French influence by the British 
colonists, the balancing of a supposedly disloyal population by people 
who might be expected to be more loyal to the British crown — was not 
secured ; and that what brought liberty and self-government to Canada 
was the establishment by Lord Elgin of the principle of the responsi- 
bility of the Canadian executive to the elected chamber of the 
Canadian legislature — a concession apparently not contemplated in the 
Act of Union. But Canada was far away, and colonial self-govern- 
ment was established at a time when the dominant feeling in England 
concerning the colonies was expressed in Disraeli's remark (in a letter 
of 1852 to Lord Malmesbury, which Mr. Childers quotes) that " these 
wretched colonies will all be independent, too, in a few years, and are 
a millstone round our necks." Unfortunately Ireland was too close to 
England, and too many Irish landlords and clergy were resident in 
England to give Ireland an opportunity, through any similar indiffer- 
ence and neglect, to work out her own salvation. 

The parallel with South Africa, although not so close as regards the 
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effect of long-distance government of unrepresented white communi- 
ties, is striking because of the dramatic change from a country in open 
and armed resistance to a loyal self-governing colony, choosing for its 
premier one of the men who had commanded its forces against the 
British. 

Mr. Childers founds his plea for Ireland on a thoroughly democratic 
belief in the inherent goodness of a nation and in the tendency of self- 
governing communities to prove themselves worthy of the confidence 
placed in them. He objects to restrictions or limitations, which are 
the outcome of suspicion and distrust, as calculated to bring about the 
evils which they are designed to check. He also objects to any pet- 
ting or spoiling of Ireland, even as a kind of reparation for the harm 
and evil done to her by England's long misgovernment. He would 
like to see her in entire control of her own fiscal system, free to levy 
her own taxation — even to set up duties against Great Britian if 
she deems these of advantage to her — and obliged to pay her own way 
out of her own resources. In this respect the Asquith Home Rule 
Bill, as it was passed in the session of 19 12-13, comes nearer to Mr. 
Childers's ideal than did either of Mr. Gladstone's bills. It is true that 
Ireland is restrained from instituting protective duties either against 
Great Britain or against the world at large ; it is true also that she is 
to receive for a time a subsidy to help her to meet expenditures in- 
curred by a government which her people had not established and 
could not control. But customs and excise duties, which were 
reserved to the imperial Parliament by the bills of 1886 and 1893, are 
to be under the full control of the Irish government, and there will 
be practically little restriction on Irish freedom to arrange a fiscal sys- 
tem suited to Irish needs. 

On one point Mr. Childers must be disappointed in the Asquith 
Home Rule Bill. He would prefer that Irish representation at West- 
minster should entirely cease. If Irish affairs are to be entirely under 
the control of the Irish Parliament, there is, he argues, no more reason 
for Irish members at Westminster than for Canadians or Australians. 
The British Parliament is not the federal legislature of the empire ; but 
it is the Parliament which deals with matters most intimately affecting 
England, Scotland and Ireland. Remove the Irish interests to Dublin, 
and why should Irish members be left to vote on English and Scotch 
affairs ? This argument against the retention of the Irish members is 
unanswerable. Even if the imperial Parliament were to take up mat- 
ters concerning Ireland , the Irish members would be too few to affect 
the course of legislation ; and yet their presence would seem to justify 
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interference with Irish affairs from Westminster. On the other hand, 
in dealing with matters of concern solely to England and Scotland, 
they would be responsible to no constituency and would be amenable 
to the kind of pressure that can always be brought to bear on irre- 
sponsible legislators. 

Of the many volumes that have been written of late on the Irish 
question, there is none more serviceable than this to the student who 
is anxious to understand the problems of Irish finance and Irish govern- 
ment as they present themselves at the present time. The tabulated 
comparison between the bills of 1886 and 1893 at the end of the vol- 
ume is a most useful feature. What might easily be a dry political 
discussion is vivified by Mr. Childers's moral earnestness into a masterly 

plea for democracy and self-government. 

A. G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Conn. 

Elements of Socialism. By JOHN SPARGO and G. L. ARNER. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 191 2. — iv, 382 pp. 

This is an excellently planned and well prepared text book on Social- 
ism by two authors, of whom one has long been favorably known as a 
Marxian student and publicist, while the other, although not heretofore 
prominently identified with the socialist movement, brings to his task 
some years of practical experience as a teacher of economics. The 
joint product of such writers could hardly fail to exhibit the high quali- 
ties of directness in presentation, fairness in exposition and criticism, 
broad-minded candor and good-humored tolerance. 

The varied character of socialism is recognized by the authors in the 
division of their book into parts which deal in order with socialism as a 
criticism, as a theory, as an ideal and, finally, as a practical movement. 

Socialism as a criticism of modern capitalistic society is by this time 
so familiar to those interested in social questions that there is no neces- 
sity for reviewing at length what is adduced under this head. For the 
most part this criticism will receive general approval, excepting in so 
far as it grows out of the implied assumption that the ideal of socialism 
is the ultimate and the desirable social ideal. 

In Part II , which discusses socialism as a theory , we have a sym- 
pathetic exposition of Marx's economic interpretation of history, of the 
class-struggle theory and of the theory of surplus value. These theories 
are of course familiar -to~all students of socialism , and Mr. Spargo's 
great admiration for Marx is so. generally known that it is needless to 
say that the ' ' Revisionists ' ' and their criticism of Marx receive but 



